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UNDENOMINATIONALISM is always a perilous 
subject to discuss. It always seems to add 
vigour and bitterness to religious controversy. 
It is brought forward with the ostensible 
purpose of reconciling opposites, but rarely, 
if ever, succeeds in doing so. The reason of 
this is not far to seek. Undenominationalism 
is a nest of contradictions. It stifles but does 
not close controversy. Those who seek to it 
do so in the hope that it will conjure away 
the intractable differences of men, or at least 
discover a common ground on which both 
parties may agree to take their stand. But 
they find that the reconciliation is only 
nominal, and in order to avail themselves of 
it both parties have to accept a body of what 
Dr. Martineau has aptly called suppressed 
premisses, over which the controversy begins 
afresh. It may be worth while therefore 
to attempt to set out some of these buried 
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assumptions, for if the knowledge of their 
existence does not prevent the appeal to un- 
denominationalism, it may at least mitigate 
the disappointment at its inevitable failure. 


I, 


Possibly the deepest and most dangerous 
of all the assumptions is that the contents 
of the Christian faith are in some measure 
arbitrary additions to a body of central truth. 
It is assumed that there is a certain amount of 
truth upon which all agree; to this other ideas 
may be added which some consider false and 
others hold for true. An appeal is then made 
to Christian men to cease from insisting on 
that which is special to certain minds, and to 
maintain only that upon which all agree. The 
more sanguine among us actually look for 
a solution of many troublesome problems upon 
this basis; the question is whether it is really 
possible. 

It is obvious that to a superficial glance 
such a programme is hopeful. The Theist 
pure and simple and the Christian are united 
in the fact that they both believe in one 
Personal God. It would seem obvious that 
neither party could object to teaching in which 
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this truth was assumed. They would differ, 
of course, later on, over questions of revela- 
tion and the history of God’s intercourse 
with mankind. But it would seem easy, at 
first sight, to agree upon the common points 
and leave the points of difference open. 
So, again, all persons who call themselves 
Christians look to the Bible as being their 
final authority. This is as true of the Roman 
Catholic as it is of the “Bible Christian.” 
Then, again, it would seem possible that the 
Pible should be accepted as the universal book 
for religious instruction, since all regard it in 
this light. It might be read in schools and 
left to work its own results without being 
forced into any limited groove or interpreted 
in any special sense. If the mere words of the 
Bible are presented without discussion or com- 
mentary, it would seem that persons who have 
a desire for particular interpretations pee 
add them afterwards. 

Such schemes as this, though they are not 
always so barely stated, do seem hopeful at 
first. But they do not produce the peace which 
is expected from them, because they conceal an 
assumption over which men really differ. It is 
assumed that the doctrine of the Incarnation, 
with all that flows out of it, is an extrinsic 
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addition to a general belief in God. If this 
were so, no doubt the simple belief might be 
taught without the later addition, just ‘as 
a simple rule of arithmetic may be taught 
alone without any of the later rules. 

But, as a matter of fact, this is what believers 
in the Incarnation cannot admit. To their 
minds this truth is the necessary outcome of 
a true belief in God and a true interpretation 
of history. It is quite possible to believe in 
the existence of God in such a sense that the 
doctrine of the Incarnation is excluded from 
the beginning. The long history of the doctrine 
itself shows how easy this is. And, on the 
other hand, a person who believes in the doc- 
trine of the Incarnation will teach the simpler 
truth in such a way as to make room for 
the further development. He will tell of 
a God who gradually reveals Himself with 
increasing definiteness and directness to man- 
kind till the revelation culminates in the Word 
being made flesh. This result will have been 
foreseen from the very beginning, and will 
have coloured the whole history. 

Thus the doctrine of creation will not be 
that of a First Cause merely ; the God of whom 
such a person speaks will not be a metaphysical 
expedient for avoiding an infinite regression of 
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causes, or even a vaguely benevolent Creator ; 
the creation will be to his mind the first step 
in a process of moral evolution which lasts all 
through time, in which the Incarnation has its 
place—a process ruled by the laws of right 
and wrong. Between this somewhat elaborate 
theological conception and the bare mono- 
theism previously described, there are, of 
course, a number of intermediate stages. But 
the teaching of the belief in God must look 
one way or another—towards mere mono- 
theism or towards the Incarnation; and the 
two ways are incompatible. The reconcilia- 
tion of them in a fundamental religious idea 
common to both is apparent rather than real, 
and the teaching which does no more than 
just assert the belief in one God, may put 
obstacles in the way of the later doctrine 
instead of making it easier. Those who teach 
‘the Incarnation mean, in the end, that it is an 
essential part of their doctrine of God; those 
who relinquish it mean, at the very least, that 
it is not essential. This difference is concealed, 
not solved, by undenominationalism. 

Then, again, there is the question of the 
Bible and its use in education. It is easy 
to suggest reading the Bible and leaving the 
interpretation for subsequent effort; but the 
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difficulty is to act on the suggestion. After 
all, the Bible is like many other books. It 
carries some meaning on its surface: and it 
cannot be read at all without conveying or 
suggesting a meaning of some sort. There 
are certain passages which are obscure and - 
have been the subject of controversy. There 
are certain passages of which the reading is 
in dispute, so that it is not clear what is the 
actual text upon which interpretation is to 
_ rest. But, taken as a whole, the Bible, like” 
/ any other book or series of books,:aims at 
- conveying a meaning. If it does not do this, 
it is hard to see why it should be read at all; 
if it does, the question must instantly arise, 
what meaning does it convey? And it is 
here that the difficulty begins. 

It is commonly assumed that the Bible has 
a simple and natural meaning, and that on the 
top of this, as it were; there has been erected 
a supernatural dogmatic meaning which is 
arbitrary, or at least not essential. This is 
really the point in dispute. Those who hold 
to the supernatural meaning regard it as 
following necessarily from the words used 
in the Bible, in view of the circumstances 
under which they were written. They believe 
that the Bible, as a whole, describes the 
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history of a gradual self-manifestation on the 
part of God that culminates in the Incarna- 
tion. This content is not found merely in 
certain test-passages (which might be left 
out as controversial), but it is everywhere 
—the natural drift of the books as they are. 
It is this that gives value to the history in the 
Books of Kings, for instance ; we see in them 
part of the way in which God was preparing 
the chosen people, and the aspect which history 
bears in the light of His purpose; and most 
of those who hold this view would go further, | 
and inquire what possible religious value could — 
be got out of such stories apart from this. | 
The morality and the religion described is of 
a very ancient and undeveloped type, and, as 
they stand, many of the stories are not parti- 
cularly edifying. Other stories could be found 
in other histories not less edifying as instances 
of the triumph of good over evil, and of the 
failure of selfishness and misrule through their 
own inherent weakness. These lessons are 
written all over history in all lands; if this 
is all that the Old Testament is to teach, why 
should it be studied there rather than in the 
history of England or France? In these also 
the same principles are to be found in a setting 
far more easily intelligible than that of the 
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remote Eastern nation of which all the customs 
and beliefs have to be explained. 

And in the same way what large tracts of 
the New Testament must be omitted if certain 
doctrinal interpretations of the book as a whole 
are to be ignored. Here, again, the doctrine is 
not based merely on a few controversial proof- 
texts, but is derived from the general drift 
of the whole. If we limit ourselves to pas- 
sages of moral import, surely some considerable 
portion may be matched in the writings of 
moralists of other than Jewish origin. Peri- 
odically we see the assertion that there are 
parallels to be found in various regions to the 
morality of the Gospel; and no doubt there 
are such parallels, not perhaps as close as is 
sometimes said, but still real so far as they 
go. Now why, it may be asked, should the 
Gospel be selected out of all these as the one 
book in which moral teaching is to be sought? 
Why should not similar selections be made 
out of other books in which such teaching 
may be found? The Churchman has a com- 
plete answer to this. The extraneous moralists 
are not to his mind essential, because they 
are not religious moralists—hecause their 
teaching, bowever lofty, is not on the direct 
line which passes up from the Creation to the 
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Incarnation. The anti-Christian has also a 
clear and definite position. He would probably 
wish to be free to choose suitable passages 
from any source, and not to be restricted to 
the Jewish Scriptures. t 

But the undenominationalist seems to be 
liable to assaults from all sides. He demands 
the Bible without the reason which alone 


justifies its exclusive use. He demands the 


Bible because all agree that it is the religious 


book. He forgets that they do so because’ 


they find in it definite religious meaning. 
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This is because of his suppressed premiss 
that the inferences drawn from the words 


of Scripture are arbitrary, and separable from | 
it. And this is wrong. Different persons will: 


draw different inferences from the words of 


Scripture, according to their education and’ 


their presuppositions. No one can fail to 
infer something, and something definitely 
religious, from its words, unless he restricts 
himself to the bare history or archaeology of 
it. These matters are neither moral nor 
religious, nor edifying; nor are they studied 
best, or exclusively, in the Bible. 
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II. 


, A-second assumption no less perilous than 
‘the first is that the developed doctrine of 
| Christianity is not only arbitrary, but also 
' practically useless. It is not expected that, 
those who hold it should find any practical 
use forit: it is widely regarded as an extrinsic 
addition to a series of common beliefs—as 
a matter of intellectual interest only, without 
definitely religious value. There can be no 
ereater mistake than this. Practical religion 
tends to be, and always ought to be, the out- 
ward expression of faith: the lex credendzi is 
also the lew orandi. And it is this fact which 
makes the whole difficulty of religious educa- 
tion. To be educated in religion is not to be 
taught certain facts about an ancient people, 
or to be instructed in elementary metaphysics ; 
it is to be trained in the intercourse with 
God. To the person so educated prayer is an 
essential and normal practice addressed to 
a God who will hear, and who will answer. 
The belief in a God who made the world—the © 
belief in a general ordering of the world by 
, a benevolent Will—the belief that, on the 
| whole, virtue pleases God and vice displeases 
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Him, does not satisfy the devotional test. 
And the reason is a simple one; it is an 
antiquated view of God, rendered for ever 
obsolete by the Incarnation. 

In ancient days men held views like this, and 
yet they prayed, because the desire for inter- 
course with God seems to be a rooted desire in 
the human heart. But the futility of such 
prayer became obvious as soon as they began 
to think and observe. When they gained their 
desires they often had cause to regret it; when 
they failed to gain them they wondered if 
God were accessible to prayer at all. Prayer 
becomes intelligible for the first time through 
the Incarnation, when men learn to pray in 
the name of Jesus Christ. Through Christ the 
life of intercourse with God, of which men 
once dreamed as an ideal, which is the only 
conceivable object for religion, becomes a 
reality to those who believe. And this is not 
all. Even among those who do not believe, 
the position has changed. The presence of | 
Christianity has raised the level of expecta- 
tion. Men expect more of their religion than 
they did. They expect the other types of 
religion to fulfil the promises of Christ. If we 
may compare small things with great, it is 
like the effect of a good landlord on his neigh- 
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bours. The good landlord raises the position 
of his own tenants, and thereby makes the 
tenants of his less advanced neighbours dis- 
satisfied with treatment in which they would 
once have acquiesced. So it is with Chris- 
tianity. Christ promises a full and certain 
intercourse with God, and this is what men 
now expect of religion. The old natural 
religion, as it is called, never professed to give 
this, and men dealt gently with its obvious 
shortcomings. But they will not do so any 
longer: the level of their expectation is 
raised, they are more critical, they ask more 
questions, and are more easily found in 
revolt. | 

But all this means that to educate children 
in a phase of religious thinking that is obso- 
lete and will never form a basis to their 
prayers is to undertake a serious responsibility. 
There may be some excuse for it in those who 
themselves have relapsed upon the elementary 
position: they speak what they know, and 
no more. But it cannot be that any one who 
has passed beyond this stage will recognize 
such teaching as really religious education, — 
for it fails to educate in the practice of 
religion. Such persons will clamour for dis- 
tinctive teaching, because the doctrines are 
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merely the expression in terms of intellect of 
the facts upon which their devotional practice 
is based. Doctrinal teaching must necessarily . 
begin simply, and the most secure method 
will be by teaching prayer in the name of 
Christ. -Later on, more direct instruction will 
become necessary. The principles of religion 
will have to be declared in a form that will 
appeal to the intellect. It seems hardly neces- 
sary to say that the later instruction must be 
consistent with the earlier, unless the whole 
educational process is to end in confusion. 
The doctrines will then be seen in their pro- 
per place. They are part of the whole religious 
life of men who practise religion in a certain 
way: not merely the amusement of persons 
who have a taste for dogmatic assertion. To 
hold and teach one set of doctrines and to 
practise devotion in a form which assumes 
another can only be a temporary condition ; the 
radical inconsistency in it must sooner or later 
become intolerable. 

It is plain, of course, that what has been 
said so far represents the case against unde- 
nominationalism, and is an attempt to display 
the inherent difficulties of the position. In 
some form or other these will arise and be 
perplexing. And it is just as well that the 
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mere logic of the situation should be occa- 
sionally dragged out into light, and the real 
underlying questions in dispute set forth. 
But it remains that such an exposition is 
rather the explanation of the strict logical 
issue than a description of the actual progress 
of the controversy. As we have already noted, 
there are various stages in the attitude of 
men towards religious theory, lying between 
the extreme theological position on one side 
and the negative position on the other; and 
there are also varieties in the degree in which 
the distinctly devotional aspect of religion 
appeals to different men. So that there is 
every reason to prevent the real problems 
being fairly and fully discussed. But for all 
that, these are the points in dispute, and until 
they are settled we cannot claim to have 
settled the question of religious education. 


aT: 


But it is said that bare logic is very rarely 
the way by which real conclusions are reached. 
Such a theory of religion as that above in- 
dicated may be an ideal, but it is not one to 
which many are consciously moving. Certainly, 
there is truth in this objection. Itis not enough 
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to show logical defects in what at best only 
pretends to be a working theory. But the 
logical argument gains immensely in force if 
it can be shown that the position attacked by 
it arises out of certain historical conditions, 
and has been tried and failed before in the 
past. We think this can be maintained in 
regard to undenominationalism. 

This view of religion arises out of conditions 
that are subsequent to the Reformation. So 
long as the Church exercised undisputed sway 
over men’s minds there was no room for such 
a position at all. Men might be at open war- 
fare with the Church, or they might be its 
loyal sons, or they might keep externally at 
peace with it, while they defied it in their 
lives. But there was no question of living /! 
as a Christian apart from all connexion with | 
it. A new state of things arises at once as 
soon as this claim to universal authority 
breaks down. The position of authority in 
the Church, in religion altogether, has to be 
defined. Mr. Mark Pattison, in Hssays and 
Reviews, has shown how the desire for an 
authority satisfied itself first with the Bible 
and then with reason; and, further, how this 
last gave rise to the principle of toleration, 
and the idea of “natural religion.” It was 
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assumed that the simple contents of natural 
religion were the direct result of the reason of 
man working upon the phenomena of nature: 
these were set out as a basis of universal agree- 
ment, and it was asserted that all beyond this 
was too arbitrary to be the essence of the mat- 
ter. It was supposed that all men could come 
together upon the basis of natural religion— 
1.e. of religion purged of all dogmas, distinctive 
of particular sects—and that this would repre- 
sent the unhindered utterance of reason. It 
is true that men learned through the history 
of the last century and the earlier decades of 
this the lesson of practical toleration, but the 
principle of natural religion failed ludicrously 
and hopelessly. 

It was assailed in its own day. Butler in 
his Analogy drew attention to the large ele- 
ment of a@ priord assumption that lay hidden 
in it, and showed how arbitrary was the 
criticism of religion that was based upon it. 
In his reserved and deliberate style he pointed 
out how strange would be the result of apply- 
ing a similar method to the world of ordinary 
experience: how curiously our actual know- 
ledge of things gives the lie to our a@ prior 
expectation of what they would naturally be. 
So in religion he urged that our reason, how- 
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ever trustworthy in its own region, might still 
prove incapable of saying what were to be 
expected in a scheme of revelation. In this 
contention he seems to have been successful, 
and to have destroyed by its means the appeal 
grounded on so arbitrary a construction as 
this of natural religion. Since his day the 
theory of natural religion has met with still 
more serious assaults from the side of anthro- 
pology and comparative religion. It has been 
shown beyond all doubt that such a point of 
view never existed in the history of mankind 
until the “minute philosophers” of the last 
century conceived it; and that, so far from 
being the first utterance of man’s reason, it is 
the late results of his reflection upon points 
already in controversy. It does not close 
controversies or reconcile opponents; it evades 
the points at issue by a process of formal. 
analysis. 

Undenominationalism is the modern ana- 
logue of the theory of natural religion. Like 
it, it arises out of the confusion caused by the | 
presence of conflicting sects, and it leaves 
the real points raised by the conflict unsettled. . 
Like the theories of the last century, it is 
a prvore and unhistorical; it deals with 
religion from a purely abstract point of view, 
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as if each variety of it were merely an instance 
under a general class-name, distinguished from 
others by a few unimportant details It is 
probably more of a practical possibility now 
than it was, because in the last century there 
was a greater inclination to leave ecclesiastical 
things as they were, and the question of edu- 
cation was not so markedly before the public 
mind, so that the adjustment of the educa- 
tional claims of various Churches was less 
of a pressing difficulty. But nothing that 
has happened since has given us any reason 
to anticipate for it a better fate than befell 
the theory of natural religion. On the whole, 
the modern tendency is to demand an his- 
torical religion—that is, a religion that is not 
merely a theory or even a rule of devotion, 
but one that is worked into the whole order 
of things, and finds a place for all our know- 
ledge, and has a rational history and evolution 
of its own. This fact is a hopeful one for the 
spread of Christianity even in the present 
age, which we are accustomed to describe as 
sceptical in tendency. For Christianity does 
not shun its own past; it has a complicated 
history, and has expressed its unchanging 
identity in various ways; and it does not 
pretend to have done otherwise. Of course it 
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involves points of controversy, some of which 
are part of its own history, and some, of the 
history of the intellectual and other forces 
which it has had to contend with on its way. 
Every scheme of religion which ignores all 
this and refuses to face all that results from 
a chequered past, is in danger of being purely 
conjectural and out of all relation to history, 
like the old notions of natural religion. Such 
schemes may serve for a time under special 
circumstances, but they can only be defended 
as temporary expedients. They may even 
work well within limits—especially if it be 
recognized that the modicum of doctrine 
included can never really satisfy any one 
who thinks. But if they are pressed beyond 
this, if they are represented as a positive 
programme of religious teaching, which is to 
take permanently the place of definite 
doctrinal instruction, then they become mis- 
chievous. For this is what such schemes can 
never be. They are too closely allied to the 
circumstances of their age, and too limited in 
area to satisfy the continuous religious aspira- 
tions of men. 
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